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A variety of sources, including writing samples 
videotapes of" writing , sessions , were examined to determine what 
speech events underlie'the written compositions of students from 
fourth through twelfth grades. Findings revealed a cojrrelation 
between different levels of writing competency and four types of 
speech events: encoding, conversation, presentation, and ritual. 
Typically, students based their early written work on the sin^lest 
form of communication behavior — encoding, which concentrates on^ 
processing letters, words, and phrases. Once they had mastered 
encoding, students began to model their writing on the more complex 
speech events of conversations and presentations, both establishing 
close relationship between the speaker-writer and the reader through 
conversationally structurud writing and creating a greater distance 
between the two through presentations. The most advanced students 
used ritual, invoking authority through modeling devices such as 
footnotes and references. Awareness of the underlying rhetorical 
situations— in— student— compos iti on s-can help_teachers_dev_elop_writing 
programs sensitive to students' developing abilities'. (MM) 
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The Speech Events Sfructuring Written Compositian 

Questions about how students categorize the social situa- 
tions of their world and use these categories to differentiate- 
their ways of speaking and writing have became increasingly 
important 4n 'th@ study of school language in general and of 
* school writing in particular. The sociol inguistic perspective 
marked a radical change in writing research in both analysis of 
components and definitions of competence. In the analysis of 
components., the early studies of grammatical farms examined the 
structure and frequency of these forms, not their social associa- 
tions, and .the .ear ly studies of process structures exami ned the 
timing and form of these procedures, not their associ^vtions with 
particular speech events. 

In the analysis of competence^ ' the early studies o-f wr iting 
adopted Chomsky's view that competence was based on "an ideal 
speake! — listner, ^n a com^pletely homaqeneous speectf^N^ammLini ty " 
(Chomsky , 1965: 3) • In these studies^, competence meant /syntacti c .. 
maturity (Hunt; 1965) , a "stage. withia the mind" <Roh- 
man, 1965:27) , or, ^ as in the fallowing recent example, an ima- 
gined^ ideal instructors; 

To gauge the Reader-Based effectiveness 'of this 
report, skim quickly ov^r Dj-aft 1 and imagine' the 
response of the instructor of the course, who needed 
to answer these questions. • .-Next, try the same test 
. on Draft 2. (Flower, 1979:34) ^ . 

In the area of competence, social ingui*3tic theory says that 
participants have different capabilities for different contexts, 

have a tacit knowledge of relationships in a speech event, and 

■ . 

''exhibit a wide sphere^ of capabilities in speech performance, \rot 
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ju.3t gramngitlcal abill-ty CHynies, >V79:45).. 

\ In the area o-f analysis, sociol ingui stic theory' bcgtns , with 
the assumption that "oral language is ','the ssa on which eyary-. 
thing alse floats" and that ' "wr i t i ng begins as written down 
speech" (Brittan, ' 1970:165). , Vachek, -for one, ha.** -jhawn how 
writing is like oral -languacgs and at the s^me time different, 
arguing that the two are. "functionally complementary" systems 
(Vachek, 1973:16)- Vygatsky has shown haw- thi s, si mi 1 ar i ty ^'^nd 
difference develop in language acquisition. VVgotsky says that 
children begin by imitaing aloud the/language they hear in everyr- 
day life, then they compress their external speech into intetpn'al 
monolagues, and then in writing they make the change "from majii- 
mally compact inner speech to maximally detailed written' speech'\ 
(Vygatsky, 1962: 100) . • . 

A number "at researchers have recognilsed . that- the most 
critical problem in the structur i ng of meaning in writing is- the ^ 
structuring of the imatgined speech event remembered from the oral 
language experience: , ^ 

. \, 

I further assume that the difficulty of writing good prose 
• arises • largely, from the linguistic abnormality gf addressing 
a monologue to an unseen and unknown audience. (Hi rsch, 1^772 58) 
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The most critical adjustment ona makes is. to relinguish 
col labarati VB discourse, with its reciprocal prompting and 
cognitive cooperation, and'ga it alone. (Mo-f-fett, 1963:37) 

One o+ the first problems in understanding the. atructure o-f 

speech" events is the distinction among speech situations, speech 

events, and speech acts CHymes, ^ 974). -A wedding is a speech 

situation with such speech events as conversations and the ritual 

ceremony, and a speech event has within it many dH^f^rcnt kinds 



□f speech acts expressing rel ations among the components in^_ a 

■ ■' ■• • , 

speech event. 

'In - studies of t/he' speech even^ts structuring' writing, three 
relationships are primary. — distancing, -expressing the 
relationship between writer. and audience; processing^ expressing 
the relationshiPp . between writer and subject; and modelling, 
expressing the^ relationship between writer and teVt. Speech acts 
can be words or phrases" which mark or signal particular 
relationships. . Distancing speech acts e^^press such relationships^ 
as verbal jeopardy.. (Pratt, 1977:21.5), camaraderie, formality, and 
hesitancy (R. Lalkroff , 1977) ; procesing. speech 'acts distinguish 
between approx i mate and normative subjects CG. Lakoff,1975) and 
between' connected and integrated subj:9Cts ' (Chafe, in press; 
Kroll, 1977); and .nodelling speech acts- dlsir^inguisK between' tran- 
sitory and-^permanant ^ or archival texts (Dlson, 1930:106). 

PURPGSe * ' . ' 

In the- shift to a social i ngui sti c perspective, in theories o- 
modern discourse. three problems have! been 1 denial fied as 
particulariy important (Qdell, 1979):, (I) Are the catsgpries q-P 
purpose consistent with the reasons .students" "give -for .the 
choi(-e<3 . thsy make in producing apiece of writing?" (2> "Would 
dif-fsreht evaluation procedures lead us to make dif ^'"^'^''^ 
judgments about a given .stucient^'s writing performance?" and (3) 
•^Is it in fact true that different kinds of writing tasks elicit 
different kinds of ^writing performance from students?" These 
problems of category definition^ norrms^ and differential use are 
the focus of the three hypotheses guiding thts present study: 



I. The Speech Event Hypothesis: The -four speech events of 
••encoding^ ? conversations, -presentations, and ritual are . 
underlying structure • 'in student wri ting and expresss the. 
purpasess of student writers in-^four areas , — distancing to 
aud^i^nce, processing of sub .ject> matter , n^odelling of text, and 
learning to write.the code (e-. .coding) 

II. The Norm Hypothesi s When evaluation procedures express the. 
judgments cf teachers. .in ..a school district/ the. evaluation sca.1 

-will distribute- student writing in a developmental^ sequence 
from bottom to tap. 

III. The Di-f-ferential Use Hypothesis: When student=3 are given 
different writing taskSj they will chajnqe their use of speech 
event markers in their writing. 



The Speech Event Hypothesis 

The. speech event hypothesis focuses on the- problem o-f how to 
define the primary structure of a piece of writing. The. prifnary 
structurje. of a- piece of writing should express thrt writer»s 
purposes, should be" simple enough to use^ and .should .have 
evidential support in previous research on structure in writinfg. 
The speech 'avents proposed in this study arfe marked by 'spaach 
acts expressing particular relationships o-f writer-audience, 
wrtter-subjact, v^i ter-text', and wr iter-encodi nq . The last 
relationship racers t:o the problems 'tif learning the, code, such as 
holding the penc.i.1 and making letters. 

fl preliminary inquiry into the reasons given by five, stu- 
dents for their choices in two writing samples suggests that the 
descriptions of purpose are often iust another way of describine 



the rslati-onships among the' components in a speech- event.. Al- 
though some student comments expressed uncertainty don't 
know"), *most student comtoents couLd be categorized as ane of four- 
relationships in a speech event : <l) writer-audience relations, 
the self ("I ju^t felt like if) arid others ("wanted her to know 
it," "get a good grade")] (2) writer-topic relations ("So I could 
explain it," "This happened fi rst so it had. to be moved"); (3) 
writer — text relations C*! knew he would put it on the wall," "Oh, 
I thought I'd throw it away anyway")'; and (4) wr i'ter-process 
relations ("I couldn't remember so I left a space," "I kept one 
sheet for notes"). ^ , 

Although these typical relationships within speech events 
appear to represent the reasons that students give far their 
choices while writing, the students do not recogni,ze^ typical 
categories as the ones they use to classify speech events. For 
ex-ampl©, students often confuae Moffett'a categories of memoir 
and autobiography, of history And chronicle, of recording and 
reporting, and of generalizing and theorizing (Moffett, 1968:47). 

What categories do students recognise and use? They recog- 
nize categories of speech ^events from their experience with oral 
language. They recognize that in writing there are "real " events- 
and "pretend" events, and then there are conversations ("like 
talking to friends"),- presentations ("like giving a speech in 
class"), ritual ceremonies ("Tike the declSiration of indepen- 
^dence or the flag slaute"), and encodijja^events such as tKose- 
in- which a student . has an interchange with a foreign visitor 
who cannot speak English. . 
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■ Thus, the first requirement of a category is that it be , 
based- on experience from oral language.v The second' reqLj^irement is 
that it be structured and simple so that rf can be used by 
students as a cognitive scheme to differentiate VN;ays of^sflj^o^ki ng 
and writing. According to cognitive theory:, the most useful 
categories are "typical instances" (Bruner 1956 : 64) , a. "formula" 
or "caricature". (Bruner , I960: 25) , "^ sterotyped si tuation " - (Min- 
sky, 1-975: 1 ) / or prototype (Rosch, 1777) . Rqsch found, for in- 
stance,; that people organize some categories around prototypes, 
,not a^list of features, and, as a result, the category bird 
coheres around, the prototype robin, with penguin somewhere .near 
the boundary of tfie category" and chicken between the penguin at 
the boundary and the robin at th,e point of central tendency. The 
use of prototypes to define speech^ 'events means that category 
membership is a matter of more or less, not all or none. For 
example, between a. letter and court testimony, a personal letter is 
probatyly the most prototypical conversation in writing, and some 
story telling '=^nd court testimony may be very close to the 
boundary separating conversations and presentations. In addition, 
conversations and encoding are a pair, and presentations and 
rituals are 'a pair. The simplicity gained by using prototypes 
such as conversations dqes^ not necessarily mean a loss^ of 
stability When individual features are eyaminad. For eyample, 
Britton et al . reported a , stable association of wr i ter-audi enc« 
and writer-subject rel ati onshi ps in transactional writing (Britton 
et al., 1975:139-190). " .' 

The -features of prdtotypical Speech events are the language 
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markers of thretj speech a^ts expressin^J the relcjtionships of dis- 
•b.^ncin'S' (wri ber-^wdience) ? proce':>sxn^ (writer— subject) cjnd 
!^c)delj.n9-( writer -text)' Much of the work of identifyin'ij a useful 
code hcis been completed by H^^llidsjy ^jnd H5^r,sgn (1976),. Lobc^n 
(1976) ,^,.Kroll (19?7)', KeeVuin (1977)/cjnd Chcjfe (in press)., Olson 
Wcis p^^rticulcjrly helpful in' his discussion of" school textbooks c^s 
3 form of ritual (Olson, 19aP) . Most of the code is lexical. 
Syntc^x Wcjs not used becijuse, ^mon^a otHer thi.ni3s, Rubin <3nd F-'iche 
found thiit syntax wcis "neither clear nor e«jsily interpretc^ble" cjs 
a mijrker of ciudience c^dcjptcjtion . They sua'iJes-^ed, "Perhaps other 
linguistic. Vijricjbles (e.-;^., lexicijl) would yield more profitc^ble 
insights in this respect" (Rubin cjnd Piche» 1979:313). 

The encodincj speech event presents ^ specicjl coding problem. 
The three relcjtions of distcjncing, processin'ij, «}nd modeling, 
cjppe^r to be distinctive fecitures in such speech "^events 
conver^cjtions but mcjy have limited usefulness as markers of the 
encoding speech event- Rubin and Piche» for example, su!3'3est 
that the ^absence in their data of^ audience sensi%j.vity from 
fourthi graders may have" been due to "ai^ added co!3nitive load 
posed by the act of writing" (Rubin and Piche, 1979:312-313). 
Dqre, amonc^ others, has identified the , problem of an^alysinS the 
lan-aua^^e of youna learners ' . 

The two-sided thesis I want to propose here iS' that 
conversation is the immediate communicaiivr; content for 
langtU^e develop-^ient, but that properties of conversa- 
tion' itself .. .cannot explain the abstract structure of 
the language .... ( Dor ^ , 1979 : 339 ) . 

^ * . . 

Core proposes a speech ° event framework he ^calls "C-acts" or 
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"protoco^jvers^rtioncjl a^ct^i" which ^fe .not full blown .conversations 
but. Ojhich iire a set of "communicc^tive behaviors which appear ^ 
before word productidn" (Dore, 1979:242). Br uner "calls these 
.speech events "Joint acticm "formats" (Bruner, - i979:87) . What 
Dore , and Bruv^er examine 'in these events, is the- behavior indicat-- 
incj lan':4ua*3e strateclies. Two approaches to the encodings speech 
event will be used in this present study of writing, the codings 
of misspell incj (Uincj cjnd Baddeley, 1980)' and darbies - (Graves* 
i979?' McDonnell and Osburn, 1980)- and codin-a of the location and 
time of pauses, usin^g the techniques- developed by Matsuhashi 
<1981). The difference "between this work and MatsLthashi's is 
thcit M«tsuhciir>Kr examined only dood writersf reported by te«ich- 

ev^f cind this study will eicc^nune the Pcjuses of writers gt various 

\ ^ ■ ' ' 

levels of cpmpebencyion district 'examination in writing. ^ ^ 

The cognitive mcidel used in this study 3^>sames-. thcit two 

1 * • 

mechanisms, of memorW cictiva^tion «ire gt workf ^utomcjticity cind 
aittention^ ^^nd that both c^n occur simultaneously (Posner cjnd 
Snyder? 1975). The \ mechAnisfm of automaticity responds to the 
tasK of writing letters fc>ii ^ctivatinG} both ' low-level stimulus 
analysis CUhiit latter s make what words?) and semantic analysis in. 
related or associated memory locations <0f the wort.fs that come to 
mind» which seem to work?). Automaticityi, never inhibits 
.retrieval. Uhatever is , triggered* aood or badf l comes out. In 
the higher levels of writing competency f automaticity is fast and 
uses no attention, or very little in the processing of ^small 
unitSf and> as a result » the mechanism of attention can be used 
to encode lewger units of text, helping organise paragraphs. 



provljiJe sentence ■trcn^sitibns, ciiad so forth, whiJ.d ciatonic^ticity 
'h^-^ndles the ei'v;:,qtijj:i':a (if,' i5m<5.1.1 units-. ] . . , 



In the lowest l&yels of writinc-j coinpetevK:y r^^however » ciutomci- 
ticity is of ten slou, often retrp-evin^ Linwo;ik.a^ble letters s^vid 
wordr>v ^ndr as result / the mechc^niam of., c^ttention must- compenr 
scjte ^^or. ' the . f a-iluTesi ,of cjutooiaticity (Stiinovich, 1980).. Uhen 
^^11 of attention is used - for smaaier Linits like letters sjnd 
words'i. it . ca'>iviQt be" used for or-Sainising liirs)er units like sen- 
tences j^nd .Pcjr^cJrcjphs . This ^enersjl model of^co^niti-ve process- 
•incj is vgor.kc\&Ie?within either duplex or levels theory df memory 
<K1.5>tsKy, i980s26) . If ^n encoding effect is-present, sl^Jnifi- 
C2»nt fet^tist-ic^l decree)©^ of encoding fsc^tures should occur frort 
the bottom tcvtbe top . ' ' " " ' \ ... 

\ . . • ' 

' In summc^riij the first hypothesis proposes th^t there c\re 

.-r . ^ ■ C 

four speech event« structuring student i^ritin!3 in schoqls — 
rituals, preserit^.tions, convers<^tions, cind encoaiin':^. Presentc?- 
' tibns and rituals have f«r distances to ^judience, peroi«tnent 
..tej<ts, highly orgi^nizedl'^ subjects. The difference, is thc^t ritucjls 
h^ve ■ formuLnic expressions' cjssocie^ted with pc^r-ticulgr speech 
events' ("Do you' t^^ke^ this womsin to be your lawfully wedded 
wife?"). ConverScitionSf on the other hgnd» hcjve close dists^nces* 
'• imperms^nent texts, dnd loosely orsjcjnined -subjects. " Ertcodin^ 
events «jre chcircjcter ined by numerous starts and stops as the 
writer stru-gales to encode the lan^uaQe^ very mucfi like an 
exchange with a foVei^jn visitor who does not know the langua-Se or 
with a child who is learningj to speak. To establish the "first 



hypothesis ' correct., the fe<3tures of dists^ncincj, processin^» 
..cind model in-a sliouS.d show 3. consistent 'sjnd stable rel^jtionship 
wj,-thin the speech avents of converscjt'ionir> cjnd presentcjtions .' , ^ 

The second hypothesis ^r^ues th^jt. the mininium . profaVciency 
ex^niilns^tion in scliools is pcjrticulcjr type of speech situ^io^i 
in which the- te;r5chers» 'with sonle of the ultimcjte Vcjlues of . the 
institution i^t .issue . will rc^nk student writin-s in.ci developme,n- 
/Ml. seciutinbe. f Y om bottom to top. In other words, the - writing 
samples ' th£?t are structured" by speech events legrned Is^te in 
development will be.Ahose thgt receive the hicjhest scores. . It, is 
'3ssu4»ied th^t much of the. developmental scs^le is contained in a 
..sinc-jle 'Srcide. . Sciys Moffett» -"I know from res«^5irch I h^ve con- - 
duct,ed in • .'krcides 4-12 thc^ti the development of writing is 
unbelievably relative, to the poinit th^t pu^»il capacity seems to 
vs^ry . c^s much horiaoritcjlly throughout the .populcjtion of one- grade 

as it do^s vertie^illij l^hrough' the^ grades" (Moffe^t, 1968S54) . . 

' ' ^ , . .■ ' -." " • ^ 

•—^ - ■ ' . • - ' 

Maiiy stu'dies have identified -students as being at some level 

of school- competency, but - no^ study h«s attempted to deter minis 
whether., or not thei*© i^re common values governing writing assess- 
ment throughout \a scriool district. Both E^oiig < 1971)'^ and Perl 

(.197B) base their classifications on teacher reportst but - there 

' "■ ' ■ ■ ' ' / 

is no description of the under lyini3 seal© of competence. The 

recent minin^tim competency lisgislaiioa ' and .the devertopmen-^, of 

writing assessment procedures by districts make possiBle, -maybe^ 
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for tfie fir-st timey the study c)l% ii s'Ccjle of competency used 
throughout a A^si^oo^. districL. 

The fsjct that the four •r>peech events represent i\ deve»3.apmen- 
tal continuum in the school-s i^ sud'Sested hy Britton et c^l. 
Their ye?,r by ye^Sf dcvtci show incres^ses in writin-^ ,for the teacher 
;' exsjminery . decrecjses for the teiicherrlsc^rner dis^lodue^ iv^pre^ises 

for trc}ns<-(Ctioni-{l writin-S* ^jnd low but constc^nt levels for 
expressive writivv^. But Britton does not hcjve dc^tc^ on how the 
schools assessed this writinc-Ji s^ndy therefore^ the relationship 
between the different types of writing <3nd school norms remc^ins 
specul^itive . Tests .of stc^tisticajl si>3nif icc^nce will be used to 
' determine whether the speech events hc^ve strong} or wse^k c^ssocia- 
tions with pcjrticulfcir score levels on the district sc«le used in 
writin-a ^rssessment. If the speech events re stron-3ly ^ssocic^ted 
with different score levels, then the sequence from bottom to top 
can be miitched .^^'^iiinst whc?t is known i^bout li:iio-:^UcicJe and writ in'ii 
development cjnd trends from one -grade level to another. 

Ibe Ili££ar.ent3.a]. Use Byaotbeaia 

Odell observes that many' students do not i^^.© even ^ross 

distinctions amonc-J communicative events* approaching "different 

tasks with a sin'Sle set of oversimplified rules." Odell asks» "Is 

^ it in fapt true that different kinds writinQ tasks e^cit. dif- 

ferent kinds of writin^g performance from students?" (Odell» 

. - 1979S41). Th© third hypothesis is that students do chc^n^e the 

. speech event mc^rkers^in their writin?J when thfey shift to 3 tc}sk 

requirincj ch«in^e. To: establish this hypothesis^ statistical 

• , ; : ■ ' 11 ■ " - : 

o 
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tests musit iihow thiiit when ritudeVits in the proficiency exa^mindtion 
iire ^jiven two piLeceVs^f' writin-3? s^n esss^^j c^nd ci letter, convers^- 
tioncvl mcuM'-ers siyni fic^rbl.y ivicrec^se in the letter . 

The speech events sivructur in^ writin^^ s^^mples ^re thel pri- 
ms^ry focus of this preseni^ study, but these wi'itin^ s^oiples occur 
within lii}r-3er speech situs^tions which determine issues of t^sk 
vc^lidity, scorinr^j scc^le vsilidity, scoring' relic-ability, coding cind 
siimpling. The discussion in this section will put these issues 
in Zi socic^l lin'ijuistic perspective. In this perspective, the 
writin>:;j exriM is vaU.id if it siitisf ies its social clciims. The 
exm clcjims to require performcjnce which psjrents c^nd tecjchers- 
'\'c^lae. The validity question is. Is there evidence thcit pi^rents 
siVid te£}chers s^pprove the Qxm f^s requirin-S performance they 
vajlue. In cognitive perspective, the cxc^m is Vcjlid if it 
clajims to mec{sure the two kinds of writing in the two ta^sks, but 
it is inva.lid if it cl^^ims to meiisure writiny skills. 

Within the iarcjer speech situijtion, the present study- 
focuses on four hypothesized speech events— rencodin^J, conversci- 
.tioMs, present^tiovisy «<nd rituiU.s, c^nd within these speech events 
the study exajmines the co-Snitive .^ct of distributing} dttention 
sjnd the three speech .nets of distcincinc^ to aiudience, processincj 
subject, rind oiodellinc-j text. E-Ia^oh of the speech c^cts is bincjry,- 
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perm^^nent/impermc^nent texts. . Altfiou'^h e«$ch writing* Sc^mple my 
use cill ma^rkers^ c-Jiven speech evc^nt is repreir>ented by the danii- 
nc^ncG of p^jr ticulc^r type-:^. Writing .<r>tructured by conver'^scitions 
hc^s more m^rkirs of cltsse audiencey* ^pproximi^te subjects y c><nd 
impernu-^nevvt t^.ts/ Writing structured by presentations hcjis more 
\x\^TV.^x-^/of fc^r ^udievtcejf, norwative.-e(*ibeadded subjects^ ^nd per- 
\^c{^^e\)L texts. Ur itin^j structured by encodlv^.)' speech events y on 
the othtor hcind, hds more lafngua^e Markers of encodincj problems 
c^nd \ore cocjnitivt^ marrkers of attention to' sm^ll unitSf 
represen^^ by the location <^nd length of pauses during theVcjct 
of writing, \rhese cocjnitive markers represent 5t dlffer«*nt dimen- 
sion of processin'Sf processin^ij procedures Pc^ther ih^n subject's. 

Last, writiwj structured by ritual speech- events hc^s more, 
footnotes^ references y. a.bstracrts of- articles, sub-ti.tles, colons 
in sentences £$nd titles, charts, and/ figures . These ritual (n«ipk;- 
ers represent ^ different dimension of Model lin-i-j? n^odelliVi-a ^ 
social i^rtif-rjct or icon,' not Just i\ text (Olson .. 1S>Q o> • S-'-^*^ 
these m£'<rl-:.ers cjenerglly did not H^ppe^jr in the writin-::^ siimples iind 
were dropped f rom 'conside>r5ition . The rHual speech event wgs 
retained in the ihypothesis for reasons to be discussed later . 

yalidil^y of- IsisI?- ... , • ^ . 

Pcjrents and teachers desi-^ned an eS'iiVaw and letter topic and 
the settin;^ (fifty minutes each, in cl*ss) to require the' minimum 
performance necessary for 'i-Jraduation from high schools F'or 



Piirevitsy the validity, quest ioiT WciSr Da the topics represent whc^t 
studevits should be ^bl.e to write cjbout when they lesive hi^h- 
i:->chool? For teachers, the validity question was, Do the topics 
represent whc^t students can or do write ijbout in <;>chqols? Meet- 
incjs on the=:.e two quest ions, usucU'ly involyiny both p^jrents 5?nd 
teWv^rs/ be-^^n in the fsill of/:l97G iind decisions-' vjere Miide in 
the spring;) of 1979. The district resetirch office Ss.ve technic<-|]. 
cjdvice iit the later meetin-Ss. The school bo^v^d reviewed the 
decisions cind -i^'-jve its a^pprovc^l . w«s the first yeair of the 

exaio^r cind the 1980 snid 1981 exstn^ , followed the s<iMe fornic^t; 
Topics i^nd procedures were piloted' during 1977-:1978. 

The .essiHy topics, were "sjn object you c^re sstt-ached to" (Fcill' 
1977), ".^ person you like,- dislike, or c^doiire" (Sprin^j 1978), "c} 
person who h.=is h-H$d the most influence on your life" (1980), Hind 
"ijn educ^^tion^l field trip. . .where you think the clcjss- should '3Q 
cjnd why" (1981). The letter wajs the Sc^me for 1980. cind 1981s 
"Write c\ ^letter to the emplgyment c^^ency below explc^i.n wh^rt 
Job you would likc-^- .nind wha^t your ctuc^llfi coitions 5^re..." 

Validity af. 'the SctiLnTii Sciiiifi' 

The p^ijpers were scored usivvS holistic scorinc-} pr'ocedures cjnd 
cv six-poirit sci-ile ■ (Myers, 1980). Selected peepers defined «ind 
sjnchored es^ch point. The' viilidity question Wc^s, How aeners^lia- 
ilble is the scajle to other school comwunities? 106 tesichers in 
five' other "cities were ajsked to rcjnk. the unnie^rked Pcipfers 1 to A 
gnd to estimcjte whcjt percevvU^je of the students in their cl«}sses 
wcis cibove 5}nd below the scsjle. 70 percent of these te«ich€)rs 
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scored psjpers 1 (bbttonO, 2., .Env-I 6 (top) the s^t*\e the Ibc^l 
rasters. Seventy pei»icent c\1'^q rented, piiper 5 i\ 5 or 6, c^'id over 
70 pe,- cent ri^ed tha two 'n^iddle papers cjs ai 3 or 4. The tes^chers 
estiMivted th^^t 26 percent of their sstudents wrote psjpers - better 
thcjn the top, Hind thsvt 4. percent of their students wrote Pdpers 
worse- than the bottom. Becs^use the -tecjchers tc^U'^hf cjll ^Jrc^desr 
7-1.2/ .=$nd the sdmples were only froor ninth cjr coders, this 
discrcp-«.ncy wtjs e>-P'^-<'"ted. 

Ec<ch PiHPer w^-js scored twice by different rea^ders. cjnd recid c) 
third time by ^ le-n^d rec^der if the two score^-> differed by more 
UkUi one. In the third re^5din'3» one score ch£jn':3ed. The two' 
scores f r om the six -point sccjle 'were "'then' ijdded tc^ether, produc- 
ing ii 2--12 scale. Scoriricj rellcjbility Wcjs estimcjted in two 
W5jys-~by the number c^r even scores, showin-a the two redder s 
d'3reed, ^nd by the number of third residiv^^s. A check of- 3,819 
Papers in the 1980 reddin-^ showed 67 percent of the scores were 
even iind 33 percent were odd. Leas th^n 5 percent of the PdPers 
were re^d d third /time in £iny of. the three recidin'gs — 1978 
(includin-^ 1977 p-s^pers), 1980, dnd 1981 . 

I 

J 

Rcjndom samples were dr^wn from six populations, copied, dnd 
the oridindls returned, Some copies hc\d to be dropped from the 
Scimple because of iin absence of cjr^de or score information iind 
beciiuse pf copies too lisjht to re^d. the li-A copies did not 



cluster in iiny p^^rticdlc^r score Cc^te-Sory. The numbers in the 
populcitlon iind Scjmple c^nd the hypothesi;r, tested by ^ •aiven sample 
c^re shown in Tsible 



iNSEFn- table: i 



\ 

From a pilot count of 1977 papers, a- l«ist of over 100 speech 
event m^rKers Wc\s prepared and then ^11. markers were counted in 
s^jmplt-? P^pei'S. For ea^ch p^per, the speech ^^ct ^index for distc^nc- 
in<g» 'pr'ocessin^^.c^nd model lin-i^ w^ c^lt^il^ted, dividin'iJ recurrent 
m^srkers by vKin^ber of words gnd ^ddin<^ the result to^ ins^rM'-crs lil-^.e 
titles, which could only 5ippe«r in ^ p^pev once. The words in 
the foTM^iuIc^Hv below c^re exc^r-iples of the i,Jord=> ^ppec><rin':S cm the 
mc^rker lir>b« ' ' 

Conversational Distancing (Close Distancing) : 
You (us^ ours) + me (myv mine) 

One-time orientations 

I comments \(1 think > I believe ) ^ . 

^===^ ■ (I am writing about) ' 

Total Words 
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Presentational Distancing (Far Distancing) 

Distant sentence subjects (nouns) ^ . ^ -^u ^ 

^ Opening sentence without 

•f new information marker (A) 



I, me, my, you in> 



Total Words ^ subject position 

Conversational Processing (Approximate Processing) 
and , (but , or) -f hedges ( sorta ) + leaps (r eally , a lot ) • 

Total Words 



Presenta'tional Processing (Normative "and Embedded 

^ Processing) : 

embeddings (if, who however) + ' ^ing modifiers 
-f gualif icat ions ( in general , perhaps ) 

Total Words ' 



Conversational Modeling (Transitory Modeling) : 

ptinctuation Mark (1, CAPS# Underlining) 

° I + slana ( gotcha ) - ^ One-Time Ending 



Total Words . ^ ■ ^""^^ 



Presentational Modeling (Permanent Modeling) : 
-Title + a statement marked as a conclusion at the end 
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The ivKtex for givevi speech evevvt w^^iH the tot^O. of indexes, fav^ 
^rpprcmricite speech ^ts listed c^bo ve . The codivi§ Tel i&bi 1 i t^i for 
th»r; ivic^rkers oii:x)ve w^'^ or better. 

The inc^rkers for evicodiricj speech ^ events were misspelling^ 
(Uiv\c5 ' c><r.d DH^rldel-ey ? 1980), ^ijrbles such "wu:^" (McDonnell cihd 
OsjbuvMW 1980) ,. double imi-vae-iii froM copyivva over letters > ^/shifts 
from cursive to pr xntin-ij (i^t least two letters), cjnd non- 
rhetor iccil f Tcvrjioent^. The codihcj rel iiibllity for, encodin'i^ wcirk" 
ers Wets .36 

encoding iviarKers b^i i-ot^l words, 



. The^icodinc) index wc^s ccj leu letted by dividiv\<;.} .=3ll 



Siatn&lina and "Ccidina Uie yrJJiin'ii l::r.i;i'-;esi2i 

Five studen-fc3 Jfor whom scores were cjVcii liable on the essciy? 
the letter, ^nd a regdin^^nd niechiUTics test were selected to be 
video- t^jped while* the. students wrote two ess^ys^T^-two^ofjUie stu- 
dents had top scores? two hi?d bottom scores, cjnd one held P>vddle- 
scor6?s k6 on tf»e esscjy, 7 on the. letter). The students were\^ 
•:iiven sll the time they needed), none exceedin'^ fifty minutes on - 
either of the two topics. One of the topics ("Describe g favor- 
ite place, tellinvS why it is a favorite"), hcjd the. same format as 
previous exam questions, and the other topic was individualised, 
based on the individual interests' of the students' ( "Explain why 
women should be draf ted . i . Why X is a better book than Y"). The-- 
subjects were video-taped with two cameras, one an overhead, and, 
as a result, the screen showed the actual writin-3 on the pa^e, 
"with a small profile shot in the corner of the screen. 
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The tcjpes were coded for 3.en*:jth cjnd locc^tlon of Pc^use<f>y the 
''type of revisions m«)de'?y the number of words skipped when the 

writer moved b^ick in the text to o^cjke revision. These 'timed 
Pcjuses occurred in seven , loc£\t ions: those in the middle of words 
c^nd phrc^ses; those befome phrgsesf subordincitors, sentences^ c^nd 
Pcirc\3ri3Phs? ^\v:i before c\y\d c^fter coordinc^tors . In c\ relic^bility 
checkf the codin-^ of the investi^z^tor ^nd c\ssist5»nt hcid cx 

correXc^tion of .76. ' 

In summary, the indexes for the speech events were Ccjlcu- 
1 Sited by conn tin';} speech ' c^ct nicirkerSf prepairin^ 3 speech c^ct 
index (converscrtionajl distcjncin^) , ^nd cjddin^ tocjether cjppropri- 
j^te indexes of speech 4cts. Recurrent markers were divided by 
tot^l words, One time occurrences (titles) were not. All ps^pers 
were scored for competency on ^ 2-12 sc^lSf and scores and coding 
procedures were checked for relic^bility . In siddition, five writ- 
ers, representing;} top, .middle, imd bottom levels of competency 
were video-tgped while writing. Revisions and pauses were coded, 
and codin-3 reliability checked. Finally i the social validity of 
the writing exam was established in meetin^Ss of parents and 
teachers, and the sporini3 scale was Judged for sjeneraliaability 
by 106 teachers in five other cities. 

Two pTUmary tests were used to support this hypothesis, 
althou-ah thi^vidence for each of the subsequent hypotheses con- 



tribute additional support far Hypothesis I. '. Twa tejsts -for this 
hypothesis were U> the consistGnt^ directional effects of • the 
d'if-ferent speech acts within conversations and presentations and 
(2) the Schef f procodure -for identifying pairs of groups which 
showed statiSticaUy si-gni f icant. differences at p f. 05 or beyond. 
The rndividixal. speech acts within a tgiven speech event were not 
consistent with each other in thei-r directional effects, either , 
up, down, or curvilinear. 

The Scheffe' procedure showed a significant difference 
between assay groups 1 ^nd 2 and 3 and 4 in presentational 
mairkers and no significant difference in these markers in groups 
2 and 3 (Table 2). In conversational markers in the essay , the 
Scheffe' procedure showed no significant differences between 
adjacent groups. However, in letters the Scheffe'' procedure 
showed a significant diffe;rence in, conversational markers 
between groups 1 and 2 (Table 3). Also, in letters, all pairs of 
adjacent groups differed significantly. in presentational 

markers. * - 

In summary, although speech acts do not have a consistent 
directional effect within speech ^e^ents, the ^.peech events 
themselves may be a. source of the underlying s-tructure which, 
distinguishsrs , one score category from - another in some 
instances but certainly not all. For Instance, the frequency of 
presentational markers does provide a significant distinction 
b"etween all pairs of adjacent groups in letters and between 
groups 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 in essays. 

'* ■ ■ » . ' * • 

Mypothe«ia II _ 



The second hypathesis suqgasted that the district 
evaluaticin scaJ.a waul d d i str ibute. the speech evknts structuring 
writing in a devei opmental sequence. This hypothesis; • would 
pradict that- encoding <narkers would dominate the bottom group 
and th^^t some encoding prablerns would . increase and others 
dacrease In the rnovemen-t -from qroup 1 to 2. Table 2 (bat:tom) 
shows the dra^mati <z d&cr&asG- ■< rcn araup 1 to group 2 in encoding. 
A similar drop took place, in Letters. In addition, the kinds Q-F 
encoding problems changed from group 1 to 2. Table 5 shows the 
increase In punctuation problems from group 1 to . 2 and the 
decrease of inflection problems. These are revisions made by 
the five case study students who were -video-taped. Th 
inflection revisions, requiring attention to a small area on the 
page, were sub ject-verb -agreement changes (chanfling subject or 
verb), apostrophes, and tense. ' The punctuation problems 
required marKs in more than one place (items in a series, non- ■ 
restrictive clauses) and clause punctuation . such as introductory 
and . independent^ clauses • 

. . In addition, the five case study, students at different 
•score levels differed in the, allocation of -their pauses -while 
writing. Among the three score isvels represented by the five 
students, the bottom group had vthe highest average pause time 
(13.7 seconds) allocated for small units and the lowest (16.2 
seconds) for the large units. This tends to ' support the 
compensatory principle that ;if attention must be allocated to 
small units, attentional capacity may natbe avai latile for large 
units. However, the results from the ather -score levels suggest 
that a small difference in average pause time on small units may 
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mc. a a bio di'f-f to. flnothar indication of the size a-f . ths 
unit being proces-^ed was the recursive r^pan, how foany words back 
did tjie wr i ter" skip to mauke revisions. The top writers had 
maximums of 8 and IS. The bottom writers " had .;2 and ^3. ^ 

The stability of 'the chunk is another indication of 
devQlopmentj and an indicaticn t^f this stability is the 
standard dsvi ati dn "in" the^ 1 1 me o-F the pauses. The greater • the 
S'D., the greater the instability. The higher group (Table 4)- 
had a rel^atively low standard deviation. Th^-'middle group had 
the larger standard deviation, and this is consistent with^,tha 
other trends showing this ^roufa with increases :ln large un^t 
problems (Table 5") - \ 

Other indice- I 3 of the relSitionship between the speech 
events and the scoring scale are the one-way AMOVAS showing- the 
interaction between speech event markers and.;scQring categories. 
Conversational markers had a signi-Fi'cant interaction (q <.05 or 
beyond) of F=3. 555 in essay-s and F=6.799 in letters. Conversa- 
tional markers explained Ceta squared) only 4- percent o-f the 
variance in essays C.045:> and only 9 percent a-F the variance in 
letters C 094) . ' Presentational markers had a significant. 
interact.ion Cp <.05 or beyond;) of F«51.951 in essays and F=5U2ai 
in letters. Presentational markers explained Cata squared) 4 IX. 

of the variance, in essays and 437. (.438) of the variance 
in lettersJ One of the reasons for the low explained^ variance 
df conversational markers is the- fact that the explained 
variance is insen si-rive to associations which "deviate ' from 
linearity. The distribution of conversational markers in essays 
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is rcJuahJv/ curvi llneatT or U-shaped. • . 

Among the other, speach ' evGots, . conversational- markers^ 
had their highest point in essays in group 2 and dominated group 
4 in letters. f>resent»t;ional ^markers dominated in •:he top"- 
group in assays and eiccept for the middle groups in letters 
mave^ up consistently an "the- scaring sdale. 

These trends in, the. evaluation scale were reflected in the 
grade level data from grades 4-12 Xl'?77-197e . samples) . The 
.grade level data were arranged into four . groups 
4,5/6,7,3/9,10,11/12. Encoding' means were .042 in grades 4-S 
and then dropped to .038,-024,^ and .015. The conversational 
markers -from grades 4-5 to 12 were .15,. 24, .23, and .13. Pre- 
santational markers^ on th© other tiand, were 4.'2> 3.3, 3.1,Vand 
4.3, ' In summary, th^n^ ±he • district' s evaluation scale appears. 
t.o pArail lei dovel apmental trends. 

Hypothesis III 

The differential use hypothesis was tested by collecting 
sample letters and essays from, the same student* in 1980. For 
1930 letters, the' mean for conversational markers was 3.6 
(X=3.634S), and the mean for presentational markers was 1.4 
(X=l.445a). Far the 1980 assays, the conversational mean was 
.36, and the presentational mean was 4.87. From bottom to top, 
canversationai markers in 1980 were 1.8,2.3,4.3^ and 4.8. In 
other wards j all the scofe group© increased thai r conversational 
markers in' the shift vrom the essay to the letters. 

in another teat o-f the interaction' between- speech event 
markerjs and task Clatter or es^ay)^ the two-way ANQVA indicated 
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a signlf icani: interaction <p <*OS)^ s>ii.th. conversational marker s 
Shaw.ing F^l99.7l2 for pape.r.type Ci^tei'"S or essays') and ^="2.304 
for score- category^ and^'with presentational markars showing 
F==14-. 230 for pip«r type, and F-a7.Q33 for -score caLtegory. la the 
multiple classi-Ficatian analysis, paper type ac^iounted -for 317. 
(eta squared) , Q-T the. variance among conversat^i onai markers and 
score catagartes only accounted foV 27.. In presentational 
markers, on the other handy score categories accounted fcJr 367. 
of the variance arid paper type, only 17..' , 'v 

In'^ summary, in the. shift from essay^-'to letters, there is a^ 
substantial change. In the- use- of conversationarj markers and 
almost no change, in presentational marKer^. Howeverj 
presentational markers do change, substantially a« the ^ccres 
increaise- In both let-ters and essays; 

DISCUSSION ' ^ . ' / \, ^ 

The ritual speech event was kept in the hypothesis; even 
though the. conception contributed nothing to the. analysi,s .thus 
far,, because, Wny of the top essays had qualitiea of detachment 
and organiaatipnal structure, that \ gave -theni /a^ distinctive 
quality. The or>e indication of this, special _ qua^iaty is the very 
high mean (X=8.25)'for presentational markers in the top graup 
of essays. The. second reason f'or keeping ritual speech events 
in the formulation. is that secondary schools in the upper grades 
often projt^ct thfiL research paper j complete: wi th cfiany of the. 
traits of ri tual^ W the .ultirnate challenge o-F Itt^racy^ In 
other wardSj rit\i>ail spfiach events^ if not present, are zlways 
therft- I -the, -f uturje iFor many secondary students. \" 



The- findings o-F the- study suggest that the. structure a-f 
writing at various compe-tency levels may result more from tha 
interaction of speech events than -from a. single, dominant speech 
event. ItS isuch j». view, the structure of a writing sample is in 
its speech event layers and their rolationshxps. Nowever^ 
speech event dominaince Is important. Students do shift their 
speech event markers whein they shift -from' essays to letters. 
Finally, the. scoring scale does appear t.a reflect the- 
develapmental sequence ^ — fram encoding to conversations and 
presentations.. 

Lastj speech events might be. a useful way of understanding 
the contradictory demands of writing for many students. First, 
there i s the rul e. of evprassf bil i ty Cexpr ess yourself) and the. 
rule of clarity (be c?lear) . The rule of expressi bi 1 i ty 'is 
followed; in conversations, but the rule of clarity is folloVjed 
in presentations. Approximations (sort of) are sociable hut not ^ 
p r esen tat i anal. Second, there, is the rule of= readability (make 
it easy to read) ^d the. rul e. of aff iciency (omit needless 
words). Again' the -former is' related to conversational rules 
and ..'th© latter to preseh^tions. ^ For the studant trapped in 
encoding problems, these /ules belong to another world. Studies 
such as this one may p/ovide a useful -Reminder that the writing 
problem is not the sam4 for all students. For some the problem 
is developing canver/atianal^ fluency , for othe^ . presentati anal- 
focus and for stil^ others ritual form-. 
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TABLE 3 

ii 

Does the Scheffe Test Show Pairs of Score Groups Significantly 
Different in the Frequency of Conversational Markers in Letters? + 



Hypo II 1 
. . i 

...UyEQ-II. -i 

Hypo I j 

Hi^po III I 
L 

JjyEjQ-III — 1 



Combined 
Croup 1 
Croup 2 
Croup 3 
Croup 4 
TOTAL 



29 


.8020 


.6709 


69 


1.4469 


.8622 


76 


1.4392 


.6802 


26 
200 


1.6354 


.8258 


1.3750 


.7984 



.1246 
.1038 
.0780 
.1619 
.0565 



.5468 to 1.0572 
1.2398 to 1.6540 
1.2838 to 1.5946 
1.3018 to 1.9689 
1.2636 to 1.4863 



+ Group 1 • Low; Group 4 • High . r 

In the combined du for letters.'.he following pairs of .roups are significantly d.fferent m frequency of 
conversational markers: 1-3. 1-2. 1-4 (at the pC.OS level or beyond). ^ 

TABLE 4 , 

Hg« Mucb PauM TImt Do Different Score Groups 
Allocate to £ncotflat Problems with Units 
of Different SUes? 

Smtll Ualti X Srore Catetorles 



Croup 


Count 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Minimum 


Maximum 


I (Low 2.4) ; 


4 


13.7346' 


2.3162 


1.1581 - 


, 12.4524 


17.2045 


II (Middle 6-7) 


2 


13.16S9 


2.6S90 


1.8802 


11.2857 


15.0462 


in (High 9-11) 


4 


10.3326 


1.2647 


- .6323 


8.9333 


11.9333 


Total ' 


10 


1>2.2601 


2.4304 


.7686 


8.9333 


17.2045 






Lane Units X Score Catctorles 






Group 


Count 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. 


Minimum 


Maximum 


I (Low 2.4) 


4 


16.2321 


1U987 
-r6767S9 


5.6993 

11-1011- 




6.3333 
— ^30.0833 


32.2619 
53.6667 


II (Middle 6*7) 

III (High 9-11) 


3 
4 


41.8750 
3S.100S 


5.8047 


2.9024 


27.2778 


40.1805 


Toul 


10 


28.9080 


14.5348 


4.5963 


6.3333 


53.6667 



31 

29 



^TABLE 2 



Antlriis of PreseotitiootI Mtrkers' 
lo EiSiM from 1980 to 1981 



Combined 








1 -(low) 


44 


1.4558 


'.7602 


2 


- 78 


3.3831 


2.5855 


3 


65. 


3.9951 


1.8188 


4 (high) 


40 


8.2515 


4.3343 


TOTAL 


227 


4.0426 • 


3.3399 



.1146 


1.2247 to 1.6869 


.2923 


2.8001 to 3.9660 


.2256 


3.5445 to 4.4458 


.6853 


6.8653 to 9.6377 


.2217 


3.6058 to -4.4794 



In the combined data for essays, the following pairs of groups show significant differences in the fre- 
quency of presentational markers: 1-2. 1-3. 1-4. 2-4. tnd 3-4 (at the p<.05 level or beyond). 

Analysis of Converiatiooal Markeri io Esstys • 
From 1980 iDd 1981 





"Combined 










Group 1 


44 


.5073 


• .5582 




Group 2 


78 


•.5166 


.9486 




Group 3 


65 


.3182 


.3672 




Group 4 


40 


M534 


.1786 




TOTAL 


'227 


.3940 


.6551 



.0842 
.1074 
.0455 
.0282 
.0435 



.3376 10 
.3027 10 
.2272 lb 
.0963 10 
.3083 10 



.6770 
.7305 
.4092 
.2105 
.4797 



+ Group 1 • Low; Group 4 - High 

• The two groups showing a significant difference in the combined essays arc groups 2 and 4 (ai 
the p^.05 level or beyond). 

Wbtt Piirs of Score GroupvShow 
SigniQciDt Oiffereoces in Encoding Problems? 

Scheme: Esstys for 1980 fiDtn981 



Groups 


No. 


Mean 


S.D. 


S.E. • 


95% Conf. Int. for Mean 


' I (2-3) 


44 


.2066 


,iiai 


.0166 


.1731 to .2401 


II (5-6) 


■. .78 


.0746 


.0389 


.0044 


.0659 to .0834 


111 


65^ 


.0410 


.0296 


.0037 


.0336 to .0483 


IV 


40 


.0192 


.0143 


.0023 1 


.0146 to .0237 


Total 


227 


.0808 ■ 


.0856 


.0057 


.0696 to . 0920 



The groups that show a significant differences at the pCOS level or beyond were 1-4, 1-3, 1-2, 
and 2-3. 

TABLE 5 

Tbc FreqMtDer of Inflcctloo (Small Uoili) 
and PuDchiatloQ ProbictDi (Large Units) 



Score Group 


Inflection 


Punctuation 


ESSAYS 






I (2-3) 


.0157 


.0152 


11 (5-6) 


.0101 . 


.0218 


III (8-9) 


.0076 


.0161 


IV (11-12) 


.0011 


.0139 


(n - 218) 


•1-4 


•0 . 


LETTERS 






1 (2-3) 


.0233 


.0153 


11(5-6) 


.0088 


.0204 


111 (8-9) 


.0025 


.0109 


IV (11-12) 


OOOS 


.0080 . 


Cn - 210) 


•1-4.1-3.1-2 


•2-3,2-4 



• Pairs of groups which show si|nificant difTcrcncc of the pCOS level and beyond. 



30 



32 



